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Geographical Literature and Maps 131 

Saddle and Camp in the Rockies. An Expert's Picture of Game Condi- 
tions in the Heart of our Hunting Country. By Dillon Wallace, xvi and 
302 pp. Illustrations. Outing Publishing Co., New York, 10,11. $1.75. 
8^x6. 
The results of a journey with saddle and pack animals, begun in Arizona 

and pursued northward into Montana, nearly 2,000 miles, the principal purpose 

being to study at first hand the big game conditions. 

Through Southern Mexico. Being an Account of the Travels of a Naturalist. 
By Hans Gadow. xvi and 527 pp. Map, illustrations and index. Witherby & 
Co., London, 1908. 18s. 9 x t%. 

When travels of a Naturalist are properly handled in writing, they can never 
fail to be of special interest to Geography. In the present instance we can only 
commend the leading part assigned by the author to his special branch of 
research. Zoology justly appears as the preponderating theme and subject and 
it is entertainingly interwoven with descriptions of the countries and not too 
much loaded with personal experiences not germane to the subject. Mr. Gadow 
has also illustrated the volume in a manner making it a reasonable picture- 
book, not a would-be scientific "struwelpeter," as is too often the case, with the 
present tendency of making of the text a sort of foot-notes to pictures. 

He naturally begins with the valley of Mexico, and on that occasion devotes 
considerable (not too much) space to the interesting Siren or "Axolotl" of the 
waters of Lake Tezcoco. Here we must observe, that one of the few failings of 
the author is to meddle with things of which he knows nothing, among which 
the aboriginal languages of Mexico are specially prominent. His etymology of 
the word "Axolotl" is an evidence of it. He ignores the fact that that word is 
composed of "Atl" (which fact he recognizes) and "Xolotl," which means dwarf, 
so that "water dwarf" is the true meaning of the name, just as "old dwarf" 
that of the turkey. Again his criticism of the building of the city of Mexico on 
the site of the ancient Mexican settlement as "insanity" only shows ignorance 
of conditions of the Spaniards in the early decades of the sixteenth century. 

In Chapter II, a very good dissertation on the Agave, its numerous varieties 
and on the far-famed beverage "Pulque," is inserted; then we are led up the 
volcano of Orizaba by means of a description by somebody else who made the 
ascent. Zoological and botanical references of merit and popular value enliven 
the very readable text. As a naturalist Mr. Gadow is never tiresome. Then, 
from Cordova, he turns to the South. 

Chapters (IV and V) devoted to a picture of tropical forests and forest-life 
are excellent. Although his visit to such sections was made in a Pullman car, 
they are full of information, and enjoy a vivid picturesqueness showing that he 
felt understanding^, saw correctly. Not to fall into constant repetitions, we 
will state, once for all, that these valuable traits go through the whole book, 
whenever nature comes into play. He admires sincerely but intelligently and 
never tumbles into the pitfalls of sentimental rapture. The same may be said 
of his allusions to people. Not much of what is now termed "ethnological" is 
found in the detail, but there is the true "Ethnology," by one who has looked 
well, and with a large degree of impartiality. Of all the nationalities he 
alludes to, Americans come off worst. They seem to be looked at as illegitimate 
competitors in a country that escaped British sway. 



